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a great inland lake mentioned by the early Chinese, has, to be sure, existed within 
liistoric times, but it was of the same origin as our expanded Great Salt Lake. It 
is generally agreed that the climate of central Asia has grown drier during the 
most recent geological times and perhaps within historic times; and this fact is 
appealed to by Wright as a proof of the withdrawal of the sea from over Siberia. 
Unfortunately for the argument, it is not yet proved that the sea recently stood 
over Siberia, and if it did, we are still left to explain why similar climatic changes 
have taken place in America, Africa, and Australia where the sea did not markedly 
encroach. The glacial period appears to have been responsible for the changes of 
climate, which in general are supposed by geologists to be due to world-wide, not 
local causes. Finally, the author says that in Northern China and Turkestan the 
presence of loess in a broad terrace-like band, parallel to the base of the moun- 
tains and 3,000 feet above the sea, proves that the sea once stood at that level. 
In Chinese Turkestan a similar band of loess can be seen for a thousand miles at 
the base of the Kwen Lun Mountains where it is now being formed by the rivers 
which wash out from the uplands loess formerly deposited upon the mountains by 
the wind. All the phenomena connected with loess can be explained without the 
presence of the sea. 

Although Professor Wright's theory of the deluge may not be tenable, his 
book is of value in calling fresh attention to the usefulness of legends and ancient 
records as indicators of interesting points for scientific investigations, and as con- 
firmation of scientific conclusions. In reading it, one looks in vain for a state- 
ment of views differing from those of the author. This failure to give due con- 
sideration to alternative hypotheses makes the facts presented appear to the aver- 
age reader to signify much more than they do to one who has in person examined 
the evidence in Asia. The clear and interesting style of Pro'fessor Wright's book 
will probably win for it wide popular as distinguished from scientific approval. 

E. H. 

In Korea with Marquis Ito. Part I. — A Narrative of Personal 
Experiences. Part II. — A Critical and Historical Inquiry. By 
George Trumbull Ladd. x and 477 pp., 12 Illustrations, 3 Appendices, 
and Index. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1908. (Price, $2.50.) 

In 1906-7, Professor Ladd of Yale University delivered many lectures and 
public addresses in various cities and towns of Japan. While in that country he 
received an invitation from Marquis Ito, the Japanese Resident-General in Korea, 
to visit that country as his guest. He was informed that the Resident-General 
thought "I might be of help to him and to Japan in solving the difficult problem 
of furthering for the Koreans themselves the benefits which the existing relations 
of the two countries made it desirable for both to secure." 

Professor Ladd accepted the invitation and this book is one of the results. His 
opportunities for studying the people, their country, and the Japanese policy were 
of course exceptional. Part I is a statement of his personal observations and 
experiences and the conclusions he reached with regard to some of the questions 
involved in the problem of establishing satisfactory relations between Japan and 
Korea which, he says, are bound together, physically, socially, and politically. In 
Part II he deals with the present and future relations of the two countries in the 
light of the studies he made on the ground. For the purposes of this inquiry he 
had the advantage of access to authoritative information which had not been pub- 
lished. 
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His book is the work of a teacher whose scholastic specialties are psychology 
and philosophy, who has spent considerable time and lectures extensively in India 
and Japan, where he had the best opportunities to examine the spirit of Eastern 
policy and development. He was also peculiarly favoured in the facilities given 
him to study the condition of Korea before the advent of the Japanese and the 
transformation that the new regime is trying to bring about. 

The author says that Korea is capable of reform, but at present, is not capable 
of self-government. Japan has taken it upon herself to supply "example, stimulus, 
guidance, and effective forces to realize desirable ideals for the country." On 
Japan's government and people "rests the heavy responsibility of securing a new 
and greatly improved national life for the millions of the Korean peninsula." In 
the author's opinion, no other nation is going seriously to interfere with Japan 
in its task. Whether the results will command for Japan the title of a righteous 
and genuine success is a question, he says, that cannot now be answered with 
perfect confidence. But he believes, that "if Marquis Ito and his sympathetic 
and effective supporters at home and in the Residency General can be sustained 
for five years and can be succeeded for a generation by those of like purpose and 
character, then the problem of the relations of Japan and Korea will have been 
solved." 

The book, filled with facts and judgments of the most important quality and 
significance, must be read by all who wish to have intelligent views as to the 
momentous drama that is now being enacted in Korea. 

W. Holman Bentley. The Life and Labours of a Congo Pioneer. 
By His Widow, H. M. Bentley. xx and 440 pp., Portrait, Map, and 16 
Illustrations. The Religious Tract Society, London, 1907. (Price, 6s.) 
Dr. Bentley was one of the three or four early missionaries who linked their 
names inseparably with pioneer progress in the Belgian Congo. This record of 
his life work will hold a place in the history of those early days. Bentley was 
noteworthy for the important degree of success he attained in all phases of his 
work, but he will be best known for the outcome of his linguistic studies, his 
grammar and dictionary of the Congo dialects, and his translations of the Scrip- 
tures into these tongues. This volume is a merited tribute to a good man whose 
life was distinguished by prodigious labour and large results; and it contains 
much important detail relating to exploration and explorers, the vicissitudes of 
missionary life, pioneering history and the natives. 

The Life and Voyages of Joseph Wiggins, Modern Discoverer 
of the Kara Sea Route to Siberia. Based on his Journals and 
Letters. By Henry Johnson, xxiv and 396 pp , 41 Illustrations, and 
Index. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1907. (Price, $5.00 ) 
Such a life as that of Captain Wiggins certainly demanded a literary memo- 
rial and it is gratifying that the task has been so admirably performed. Captain 
Wiggins made a wide reputation during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by his enterprise in opening up communication with northwestern Siberia by 
way of the Kara Sea. His fame rests upon his great skill as a navigator and 
the dauntless faith and energy with which for years he put to the test, partly at 
his own expense, his belief that successful trading relations by sea might be opened 
between Europe and the Obi River. 

His daring and eventful pioneer voyages, as the author of this book observes, 



